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instant disbandment of a fine body of irregulars, the Marine
Brigade, stationed at Doeberitz. It was on such picked troops that
the Nationalists relied for the eventual coup d*tiat> and, counting
too much on the implications of such reliance, a little extremist;
group3 headed by the obscure Kapp and a diehard general,
Luettwitz, raised the standard of armed rebellion, declared the
Republic abolished and marched the Marine Brigade into Berlin
(March 1920).

The result was farce of the most miserable kind, which showed
only too plainly how vain had been any hopes of resistance to the
treaty. Not a soul, not an association^ helped the rebels. The
other Freikorps were too busy with their own concerns; the
state governments were frankly hostile; the official Nationalist
party refused even to bless them until they were successful; most
important of all, Germany's new army stood aloof; if the attitude
of its chiefs was equivocal they were at least negatively loyal to
the regime. When the Socialist party and the trade unions called a
general strike the whole movement collapsed.

Its failure showed up the feebleness of the counter-revolutionary
party; it also showed up the malignancy of the "national" opposi-
tion and the weakness of the government. The situation had been
saved entirely by the action of the workers. Here was a lesson for
the democratic coalition, if it was democratic. Democracy in
Germany was safe if it based itself on the democratic elements;
the lesson that a strong and vigorous Socialist party was the one
real basis of democracy in Germany was once more reinforced.
But the government refused to learn it. The strikers,, flushed with
their victory^ were inclined to stay out till they had consolidated
it. They wanted to see insurrection not merely defeated but
punished^ and they wanted the Socialist aspect of the govern-
ment's work greatly extended. Under the influence of Left
extremists a great number of the strikers refused to go back
unless guarantees were secured against the "national" intriguers.
This was the inevitable end of the compromising concession-to-
the-enemy policy adopted by the official party, which had made a
timid bourgeois regime out of the promise of a strong Socialist
state. There was bitter evidence already that the bourgeois